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DISCUSSION 

Nietzsche's Etebnal Recttbbence. 

Dr. Dolson's friendly and appreciative review of my Nietzsche 
in the current Journal suggests a further word of comment on two 
points. 

"Great," she says, "he [Nietzsche] is, but to place him beside 
Kant is to give him more honor than is his due" — this after 
speaking of my "prophecy" of a pre-Nietzschean and a post- 
Nietzschean period of philosophy. The "prophecy" may, I grant, 
have been ill-advised — though my language was, "I do not wish 
to prophesy, but I have a suspicion, etc." — and I distinctly say 
later, after discussing the question whether he was a philosopher, 
"no one imagines that he was one in the sense that Kant and 
Aristotle were." My feeling in the passage alluded to by Dr. 
Dolson was simply that he was like Kant in some ways — in his 
question-producing character, so that those who fail to reckon 
with him, particularly with his ethical and social criticism, will be 
sooner or later out of date — though unlike him enough in other 
ways. 

Again, Dr. Dolson thinks that I fail to point out the determi- 
nist implications of the theory of eternal recurrence. But I de- 
vote a special paragraph to the discussion of them (p. 175). 
Further, she records her own view that Nietzsche regarded the 
theory as a touchstone for men "precisely because it could con- 
tain no moral stimulus." With all respect for one who was the 
first philosophical student of Nietzsche in America — or at least the 
first writer upon him 1 — I am somewhat astonished at such a view. 
Undoubtedly Nietzsche was aware of the depressing aspect of 
the idea of recurrence— at first it overwhelmed him. The ques- 
tion was, could it be endured? But instead of facing the inevit- 
able in mere blank bravado and thereby proving that "you are a 
Dionysiac pessimist and worthy to bring about the superman," 
as Dr. Dolson conceives, Nietzsche urges rational consideration 
of the matter, seeking out how the fatum can be made endurable 

1 1 make this qualification because I hear from Professor Wenley of the 
University of Michigan that he gave a course on Nietzsche at Ann Arbor in 
(he thinks) 1897-98, though, he confesses, dropping it after a single trial, 
finding Nietzsche altogether beyond even an exceptional class. 
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— how it can be even welcomed. In other words, a problem 
arises and it is to live a kind of life that one would like to live 
again — and again and again. "The question in connection with 
everything that thou willst do is: is it of such a character that I 
can wish to do it innumerable times? " This question, he thinks, 
may be the gravest kind of a determinant in practical life. The 
idea of recurrence turns out thus to be capable of a transforming 
influence on conduct. "When thou incorporatest the thought of 
thoughts within thee, it will transform thee." (See these and 
other passages in my book, pp. 170-4.) How the matter, and 
the order of it, lay in Nietzsche's mind appears in his pedagogical 
precept to the effect that the higher outlook for humanity and 
the ethical legislation growing out of it should come first — and 
then the doctrine of recurrence, which otherwise would be for 
most men unendurable. 

How this moral transforming effect of the idea of recurrence 
is compatible with Nietzsche's determinism is another question; 
perhaps he forgets his determinism in acting (taking a practical 
attitude) as some of the rest of us do ours — or perhaps his deter- 
minism was not of that exterior and fatalistic character which Dr. 
Dolson seems to suppose. "Knowing that in spite of all your 
futile struggles your life is determined down to the slightest de- 
tail" — so she paraphrases his view; but (1) I do not think that 
Nietzsche would have put down as "futile" the struggle for the 
higher order of man (in and by which life got meaning and meas- 
ureless desirability for him), and, (2) theoretically speaking, he 
would probably have regarded the struggle itself as a link in the 
deterministic chain. 

Personal explanations are usually in poor taste, but I may per- 
haps be pardoned for saying, in gentle remonstrance with Dr. 
Dolson, that I had no desire to make out a case for Nietzsche in 
my book, but simply tried to present him as he really was — 
looking at him from the inside, and not as the critics usually do. 

William M. Salter. 

Silver Lake, New Hampshire, 
July 28, 1918. 



